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VI.— HERBERT SPENCER AND THE 
RHETORICIANS 

Whenever Herbert Spencer mentioned the origin of his 
works, he always insisted upon the freedom of his thought 
from the influence of others. This claim, though attacked 
in the case of several of his writings, has remained unques- 
tioned as regards The Philosophy of Style. Indeed, so 
unusual has this essay appeared to all readers that, with the 
recognition that it possesses much originality, has gone, 
apparently, the conviction that it was made by Spencer 
from whole cloth. Thus much Spencer himself did not 
claim ; yet perhaps even Spencer — always a little blind to 
the influences upon his work — would not have recognized 
the extent of his indebtedness. 

The Philosophy of Style was published for the first time 
in Westminster Review, for October, 1852, as a review of 
Elements of Rhetoric by Richard Whately, Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres by Hugh Blair, The Philos- 
ophy of Rhetoric by George Campbell, and Elements of 
Criticism by Lord Kaimes. From these, and from The 
English Language by Robert Gordon Latham, Spencer 
quoted infrequently ; but he undertook no summary, criti- 
cism, or general estimate of them, or of any similar treat- 
ises, beyond complaining of the empirical and fragmentary 
character of " the maxims contained in works on composi- 
tion and rhetoric." x 

Spencer's curt dismissal of past thinkers and the seeming 
novelty of his theory are no warrant that his borrowings 
of principles and precepts were inconsiderable. He may 
have been indebted to the works above mentioned to a 

1 Paragraph 2. 
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greater extent than his quotations and allusions would 
indicate. He may even have employed other sources, of 
which he gave no hint. Still, inasmuch as Spencer's 
education and hahits of reading would not have made 
him familiar with works upon grammar and rhetoric, it is 
highly probable that in writing The Philosophy of Style 
he made use of only such books as he looked up for the 
occasion. If such was the case, the works quoted and 
mentioned by him would be those most likely for him to 
employ, for they were well known and he would not have 
gone far afield. 

A comparison of the five works mentioned with The 
Philosophy of Style will show to what extent Spencer 
borrowed from those sources. In the present study, the 
comparison will omit the second part of Spencer's essay, 
consisting of the last eight paragraphs, as that section was 
probably inspired less by rhetorical speculations than by 
psychological. 2 The first part of the essay, naturally 
falling into six sections, 3 will be compared in detail with 
the works mentioned, 4 though, on account of lack of space, 
many minor points, which might be examined, must be 
ignored. 

'The psychological sources of Spencer's essay are the subject of 
another study by the writer. 

* The section heads appeared for the first time when the essay was 
republished in Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative, 1858. 
New paragraphs were interpolated, and some changes in the division 
of paragraphs were made. The paragraph numbering used here corre- 
sponds to the paragraphing in Westminster Review. 

* The references are to the following editions : Kaimes's Elements 
of Criticism, edited by Abraham Mills (New York, Mason Brothers, 
1858) ; Campbell's The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 
Archbald Constable & Co. and John Fairbairn ; London, T. Cadell and 
W. Davies, 1816) ; Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
3 vols., 12th edition (London, T. Cadell and W. Davies; Edinburgh, 
W. Creech, 1812) ; Whately's Elements of Rhetoric (New York, 
Sheldon & Co.). 
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The Pbinciple of Economy 

The first section of The Philosophy of Style, consisting 
of three paragraphs, introduced the problem dealt with in 
the essay and stated the general principle of its solution. 

Of this section paragraph 3 alone needs close examina- 
tion. The first paragraph was merely introductory. The 
second, carefully considered, stated clearly enough the 
limits of Spencer's claim to originality for his essay. He 
intended to invent no new rules — not even, necessarily, to 
give new examples of old rules — but to comprehend all 
that other thinkers had discovered under one general 
principle. The statement with which the paragraph 
opened — " !N"o general theory of expression seems yet to 
have been enunciated " — and Spencer's criticism of the 
rhetoricians for not deducing their precepts from a gen- 
eral principle might have been suggested by a passage in 
Whately. The latter wrote that there is little to be 
recorded of the history of rhetoric, for most that has been 
done was accomplished by Aristotle. Cicero was excluded 
from the number of those who have contributed to the sys- 
tematic study of rhetoric : " His precepts, though of great 
weight as being the result of experience, are not often 
traced up by him to first principles ; and we are frequently 
left to guess, not only on what basis his rules are grounded, 
but in what cases they are applicable." 5 Spencer 
expressed the same difficulty, not with Cicero or with 
Aristotle, whom he probably never read, but with all the 
rhetorics that came under his notice. 

Paragraph 3 was chiefly concerned with setting forth 

• Introduction, Sec. 2, pp. 23-24. 
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the single general principle of organization which Spencer, 
in paragraph 2, found that the rhetoricians had failed to 
discover. This principle he called " economizing the 
reader's or hearer's attention." Obviously, then, if 
Spencer has any claim to discovery, it ought to lie in part 
at least in this principle and its explication ; and if there 
exist any considerable analogies of thought and expression 
in the rhetorics, Spencer's claim to originality suffers 
materially at the most vital point. 

In a discussion of Obscurity, Campbell wrote a para- 
graph 6 in answer to the question — What matters a little 
ambiguity in a sentence provided " the least reflection in 
the reader will quickly remove the obscurity " ? For 
comparison, this passage from Campbell is placed in par- 
allel columns with paragraph 3 of The Philosophy of 
Style. Both passages are in part paraphrased and some- 
what abridged, and the passage from Campbell is 
rearranged to correspond with the order of Spencer's 
paragraph. 

The Philosophy of Style The Philosophy of Rhetoric 

1. The aim of the "current 
maxims " is " to so present ideas 
that they may be apprehended 
with the least possible mental 
effort." 

2. With language, "as in a 2. Perspicuity is like trans- 
mechanical apparatus, the more parency in physical media; "if 
simple and the better arranged there be any flaw in the medium, 
its parts, the greater will be the if we see through it but dimly, if 
effect produced. In either case, the object be imperfectly repre- 
whatever force is absorbed by the sented, or if we know it to be 
machine is deducted from the re- misrepresented, our attention is 
suit." immediately taken off the object, 

to the medium." 

"It ought to be remembered, 



• Bk. II, ch. vi, sec. i, pt. ii, vol. II, pp. 34-36. 
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3. " The more time and atten- 
tion it takes to receive and un- 
derstand each, sentence, the less 
time and attention can be given 
to the contained idea; and the 
less vividly will that idea be con- 
ceived." 



that whatever application we 
must give to the words, is, in 
fact, so much deducted from 
what we owe to the sentiments." 

3. ". . . why is there any ob- 
scurity to be removed? Or why 
does the writer require more at- 
tention from the reader, or the 
speaker from the hearer, than Is 
absolutely necessary? . . . the 
effort that is exerted in a very 
close attention to the language, 
always weakens the effect which 
the thoughts were intended to 
produce in the mind." 

". . . the least obscurity, am- 
biguity, or confusion in the style, 
instantly removes the attention 
from the sentiment to the expres- 
sion, and the hearer endeavours, 
by the aid of reflection, to correct 
the imperfections of the speaker's 
language." 

4. The force of gestures and 
interjections demonstrates the 
analogy between language and 
the physical machine, and the 
advantage of simplicity in ex- 
pression. 

5. "In composition the chief 5. "A discourse . . . excels in 
if not the sole thing to be done, perspicuity, when the subject en- 
is, to reduce this friction and grosses the attention of the hear- 
inertia to the smallest possible er, and the diction is so little 
amount." minded by him, that he can 

scarcely be said to be conscious 
that it is through this medium he 
sees into the speaker's thoughts." 

There are several points of likeness — the general prin- 
ciple of saving the mental effort of the reader or hearer, 
the use of physical analogies to language, the idea that 
the effectiveness of an expression is a remainder left after 
" deducting " the effort necessary to apprehend the words, 
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and the emphasis on " attention " as the mental process 
involved. 

These similarities, though they show that, in all prob- 
ability, Spencer received the suggestion for his central 
principle from Campbell, do not, however, completely 
nullify his claim to originality. There are several points 
of difference between his position and that of Campbell. 
Spencer applied the word " economy " to this principle ; 
he gave the principle a wider meaning 7 than did Camp- 
bell ; and he made it the basic principle of his whole work. 

II 

Economy in the Use of Words 

The second section of Spencer's essay, consisting of 
paragraphs 4 through 8, dealt with the principle of econ- 
omy applied to the choice of words. 

The first three paragraphs were concerned with the 
" superiority " of Saxon English. Although the five 
works mentioned by Spencer threw little light upon most 
of his notions about Saxon and Latin English, Whately 
did suggest " that to those who wish to be understood by 
the lower orders of the English, one of the best principles 
of selection is to prefer terms of Saxon origin, which will 
generally be more familiar to them, than those derived 
from the Latin." 8 Spencer, also, argued (but for all 
classes of people) that Saxon English is better understood 
because more familiar. 

* For a discussion of the widest significance of Spencer's principle, 
see the Introduction of ' The Philosophy of Style ' together with ' An 
Essay on Style,' oy T. H. Wright, edited by Fred N. Scott (Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1892). 

* Pt. m, ch. i, sec. 2, pp. 303-304. 
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Paragraph 5 dealt with the second superiority of Saxon 
English — brevity. His argument may be dealt with under 
three heads : 

(1) In assuming the general principle that brevity is 
desirable, Spencer was supported by all the rhetoricians 
except, possibly, Kaimes. " The fewer the words are," 
wrote Campbell, " provided neither propriety nor per- 
spicuity be violated, the expression is always the more 
vivid. . . . Whatever kind the sentiment be, . . . the 
more briefly it is expressed, the energy is the greater, or the 
sentiment is the more enlivened, and the particular quality 
for which it is eminent the more displayed." 9 Again, 
" It is an invariable maxim, that words which add nothing 
to the sense or to the clearness, must diminish the force of 
expression." 10 

(2) Length, Spencer argued, is a matter of syllables. 
Campbell, likewise, in qualifying his claim for the supe- 
rior brevity of Latin, argued that " when, in the declen- 
sions and conjugations, the inflection, as is frequently the 
case, is attended with an increase of the number of syl- 
lables, the expression on the whole cannot always be 
denominated briefer, even when it consists of fewer 
words." 1X 

(3) Spencer's claim that Saxon English possesses the 
quality of brevity more than does Latin English was 
hardly supported by the rhetorics. Campell, however, 
wrote, " With us . . . the nouns and the verbs, which are 
the most significant words, are mostly monosyllables." 12 

Paragraph 6 took up the third and last superiority of 

• Bk. ill, ch. ii, sec. i, vol. n, p. 256. 
10 Bk. m, ch. ii, sec. ii, pt. i, vol. n, p. 267. 
u Bk. in, ch. iv, sec. iii, vol. n, p. 391. 
a Bk. m, ch. iv, sec. i, vol. n, p. 360. 
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Saxon English — imitative character. Three points may 
be noticed : 

(1) In ascribing the imitative character to Saxon Eng- 
lish, Spencer might have drawn from a foot note by Blair : 
" Dr. Wallis, in his Grammar of the English Language, 
. . . represented it as a peculiar excellency of our Tongue, 
that, beyond all others, it expressed the nature of the 
objects which it named, by employing sounds sharper, 
softer, weaker, stronger, more obscure, or more stridulous, 
according as the idea which is to be suggested requires." 13 

(2) The classification of imitative words — as " those 
directly imitative " and " those analogically imitative " — 
employed by Spencer was most nearly paralleled in 
Whately. The latter wrote : " It seems not to require any 
excessive exercise of fancy to perceive, if not, properly 
speaking, an Imitation, by words, of other things besides 
sound and motion, at least, an Analogical aptitude." 14 

(3) Spencer's explanation of the effectiveness of imi- 
tative words was that such words, " by presenting to the 
perceptions symbols having direct resemblance to the 
things to be imagined, or some kinship to them, save part 
of the effort needed to call up the intended ideas, and leave 
more attention for the ideas themselves." The argument 
in the case of directly imitative words is obvious ; 15 Blair 
was a little clearer than Spencer in regard to those analog- 
ically imitative : " If the arrangement of syllables, by 
their sound alone, recall one set of ideas more readily than 
another, and dispose the mind for entering into that affec- 
tion which the poet means to raise, such arrangement may, 

13 Lect. vi, vol. I, p. 119. 

" Pt. in, ch. ii, sec. 5, p. 339. 

" See Blair, Lect. vi, vol. I, p. 117. 
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justly enough, be said to resemble the sense, or be similar 
and correspond to it." 16 

Paragraphs 1 and 8 dealt with the superiority of spe- 
cific words over generic, or of concrete over abstract. The 
principle was quoted from Campbell : " The more general 
the terms are, the picture is the fainter ; the more special 
they are, the brighter." 17 

The explanation given by Spencer in paragraph 8 was 
that generic terms can be represented in the mind only by 
specific images and that these specific images are more 
readily called up by specific terms. The explanation is a 
direct application of the sensationalism of Berkeley, 
Hume, and other British psychologists. Discussing the 
same point, Campbell wrote : " What was explained 
above, in regard to abstraction, and the particularity of 
our ideas, properly so-called, may serve in a great measure 
to account for the effect which speciality hath upon the 
imagination." 18 A foot note referred the reader to a 
passage 19 explaining at length Berkeley's and Hume's 
views upon abstraction and abstract terms. 

Ill 

The Principle of Economy Applied to Sentences 

The third section, comprising paragraphs 9 through 26, 
was concerned with economy as regards the collocation of 
words. 

In paragraphs 10 and 11 Spencer dealt with the first 
problem of collocation — that of adjective and substantive. 

M Lect. xiii, vol. I, p. 314; see also Kaimes, ch. xviii, sec. 3, p. 283. 

17 Bk. in, ch. i, sec. 1, vol. h, p. 165. 

M Bk. m, ch. ii, sec. 1, vol. n, p. 168. 

M Bk. n, ch. vii, sec. 1, vol. ii, pp. 105-124. 
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" Is it better to place the adjective before the substantive, 
or the substantive before the adjective?" wrote Spencer. 
" Ought we to say with the French — un cheval noir; or to 
say as we do — a black horse ? " Campbell wrote : " We in 
Britain think it most suitable to nature to place the 
adjective before the substantive; the French and most 
other Europeans think the contrary." 20 

Spencer's explanation of the superiority of the English 
idiom in this case is only one aspect of a general theory 
which he employed throughout the discussion of collo- 
cation. Four matters may be distinguished in his treat- 
ment: (1) There are certain precepts in regard to 
arrangement indicating the superiority, not only of placing 
the adjective before the noun, but of placing the predicate 
before the subject, the subordinate element before the 
main, the dependent clause before the independent, etc. 
(2) A psychological explanation is advanced. The ad- 
jective, the complement, the predicate, the dependent 
clause, are all attributive elements, qualifying some other 
element which, if presented before its qualification, would 
be misunderstood; and, therefore, the qualifiers should 
precede. (3) According as styles do or do not conform 
to the order mentioned, they are (a) inverted, or direct, or 
they are (6) indirect, or approximative. (4) The gen- 
eral principle of arrangement is modified in certain cases. 
When the subject-matter is extremely difficult, or when 
the mind addressed is not vigorous, the indirect method 
is preferable. 

(1) All the applications of the principle of arrange- 
ment given by Spencer were suggested by Campbell. 

In paragraphs 13 and 14 Spencer treated of subject 
and predicate. " In the arrangement of predicate and 

" Bk. m, ch. iii, sec. 2, vol. n, p. 300. 
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subject, for example, we are at once shown that as the 
predicate determines the aspect under which the subject 
is to be conceived, it should be placed first; and the 
striking effect produced by so placing it becomes compre- 
hensible. Take the oftenKraoted contrast between — Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians, and — Diana of the Ephesians 
is great Campbell likewise wrote : " No law of the 
English tongue relating to the disposition of words in a 
sentence, holds more generally than this, that the nomina- 
tive has the first place, the verb the second, and the 
accusative, if it be an active verb that is employed, has 
the third ; if it be a substantive verb, the participle, adjec- 
tive, or predicate of whatever denomination it be, occupies 
the third place. Yet this order, to the great advantage of 
the expression, is often inverted. Thus in the general 
uproar at Ephesus, on occasion of Paul's preaching among 
them against idolatry, we are informed, that the people 
exclaimed for some time without intermission, ' Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.' Alter the arrangement, restore 
the grammatical order, and say, ' Diana of the Ephesians 
is great,' and you destroy at once the signature of impet- 
uosity and ardour resulting, if you please to call it so, from 
the disarrangement of the words." 21 

In paragraphs 14 through 17 Spencer discussed the 
arrangements where the predicate is a participle 22 or is 
a verb, 23 and where subject or predicate has a comple- 
ment. 24 In so doing, Spencer took the matters up in the 
same general order and arrived at the same general results 
as did Campbell. In paragraph 18 Spencer asserted 

» Bk. in, ch. iii, sec. 2, vol. n, pp. 299-300. 
" Bk. m, ch. iii, sec. 2, vol. rr, p. 305. 
" Bk. m, ch. iii, sec. 2, vol. u, p. 308. 
** Bk. m, ch. iii, sec. 2, vol. rr, p. 312. 
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economy dictates that " the subordinate proposition shall 
precede the principal." Campbell made the same as- 
sertion. 25 

(2) Spencer's theory of arrangement rested on three 
propositions : (a) Abstract language elements do not call to 
mind immediately a definite image, whereas concrete ele- 
ments call up an immediate image. (6) Adjectives, ad- 
verbs, particles, predicates, complements, and dependent 
clauses are abstract elements. (c) The arrangement 
should be such as to prevent even a tendency to form 
wrong images in the mind. From these propositions arises 
the conclusion that the abstract elements mentioned should 
precede the concrete or specific elements which they 
qualify. 

In all cases discussed by Spencer and by the rhetori- 
cians, this order indicated as the most forceful, except in 
the case of the adjective, adverb, and preposition, calls for 
a transposition or change from the normal or grammatical 
order. The rhetoricians, as well as Spencer, recognized 
that the cases were largely transpositions, but they did not 
adopt Spencer's principle of explanation in toto. 

Kaimes gave a somewhat half-hearted support to the 
theory that " suspension " of the principal thought until 
after the subordinate elements were presented was desir- 
able. " When force and liveliness of expression are de- 
manded, the rule is, to suspend the thought as long as 
possible, and to bring it out full and entire at the close: 
which cannot be done but by inverting the natural arrange- 
ment. By introducing a word or member before its time, 
curiosity is raised about what is to follow ; and it is agree- 
able to have our curiosity gratified at the close of the 
period: the pleasure we feel resembles that of seeing a 

* Bk. m, ch. iii, sec. 3, vol. n, p. 350. 
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stroke exerted upon a body by the whole collected force of 
the agent." 28 

However close or removed from Spencer's theory this of 
Kaimes's might have been, at least it did not cover the case 
of substantive and adjective, for the arrangement in that 
case approved by Spencer is not an inversion. At another 
place Kaimes wrote : " When a substantive occupies the 
first place, the idea it suggests must subsist in the mind at 
least for a moment, independent of the relative words 
afterwards introduced; . . . these cannot be conceived 
without a subject." 27 Although Kaimes did not declare one 
order better than the other, his remark contains the basis 
of Spencer's reasoning in the case of substantive and adjec- 
tive, and was easily susceptible of being carried over to the 
other elements of the sentence. 

Except in the case of the larger divisions of the sentence, 
Campbell's theory of arrangement 2S was opposed to rather 
than accordant with Spencer's. However, in the matter of 
clauses, he gave this reason for placing the dependent 
before the principal : " By doing thus, we shall never be in 
danger of thinking that the member is complete till it 
actually be so, just as by the structure of the period we 
are prevented from thinking the sentence finished before 
the end." 29 The principle involved, Spencer might well 
have deduced from the following passage of Campbell's on 
the relation between dependent and main clauses : " The 
words ' unless ye repent,' enunciate nothing, and therefore 
convey to the hearer no information of judgment, purpose 
or desire. They give indeed the expectation of such infor- 

" Ch. xviii, sec. 2, p. 279. See also p. 281. 
" Ch. xviii, sec. 2, p. 269. 

*Bk. in, ch. iii, sec. 1, vol. n, p. 294; ibid., see. 2, vol. n, pp. 
303-304. 
" Bk. in, ch. iii, sec. 3, pt. ii, vol. rr, p. 350. 
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mation, and thereby keep up the attention, till we hear 
what follows. IsTo sooner are the words ' ye shall perish ' 
added, than we have the explicit declaration of a certain 
judgment or sentiment of the speaker." 80 

(3) Paragraph 22 classified styles according as they are 
or are not inverted. Sentences in which qualifying ele- 
ments precede those qualified give rise to an " inverted " 
style. But, as the term " inverted " is frequently applied 
where the order is " simply unusual," the terms direct and 
indirect are more appropriate. 

Kaimes gave some attention to defining the inverted 
style. " A circumstance may be placed before the word 
with which it is connected by a preposition ; and may be 
interjected even between a relative word and that to which 
it relates. When such liberties are frequently taken, the 
style becomes inverted or transposed." 81 

(4) Paragraphs 23 through 26 presented qualifications 
which Spencer found it necessary to apply to his general 
principle of arrangement. The indirect style, or method 
of approximations, Spencer thought, is sometimes prefer- 
able to the direct — that is, when the idea is complex and 
difficult, or the intellect addressed is not vigorous. 

Of the rhetoricians, Kaimes and Whately touched upon 
this qualification. "Whately declared : " If a sentence be 
so constructed that the meaning of each part can be taken 
in as we proceed, (though it be evident that the sense is not 
brought to a close,) its length will be little or no impedi- 
ment to perspicuity ; but if the former part of the sentence 
convey no distinct meaning till we arrive nearly at the end, 
(however plain it may then appear,) it will be, on the 
whole, deficient in perspicuity ; for it will need to be read 

*• Bk. in, ch. v, sec. 2, vol. n, p. 400-401. 
" Ch. xviii, sec. 2, p. 268. 
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over, or thought over, a second time, in order to be fully 
comprehended; which is what few readers or hearers are 
willing to be burdened with." 32 The sentence Whately 
had in mind in the first case is, of course, in Spencer's 
terminology, an indirect one; the sentence in the second 
case is a direct one. 

Kaimes had Spencer's qualification in mind in his dis- 
cussion of inversion when he wrote : " None of the rules 
for the composition of periods are more liable to be abused, 
than those last mentioned; witness many Latin writers, 
among the moderns especially, whose style, by inversions 
too violent, is rendered harsh and obscure. Suspension of 
the thought till the close of the period ought never to be 
preferred before perspicuity. Neither ought such suspen- 
sion to be attempted in a long period ; because in that case 
the mind is bewildered amidst a profusion of words: a 
traveller, while he is puzzled about the road, relishes not 
the finest prospect." 33 

Two passages in the third section of Spencer's essay 
showed strong verbal resemblances to passages in the 
rhetorics. 

The first part of paragraph 25 ran thus: " That the in- 
direct method — the method of conveying the meaning by a 
series of approximations — is best fitted for the unculti- 
vated, may indeed be inferred from their habitual use of 
it. The form of expression adopted by the savage as in — 
' "Water — give me,' is the simplest type of the approxima- 
tive arrangement." 

Blair wrote : " In order to conceive distinctly the nature 
of that alteration of which I now speak, let us go back, as 
we did formerly, to the most early period of Language. 

"Pt. m, ch. i, sec 3, p. 306. 
"Oh. xviii, sec. 2, p. 280. 
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Let us figure to ourselves a Savage, who beholds some 
object, such as fruit, which raises his desire, and who 
requests another to give it to him. Supposing our Savage to 
be unacquainted with words, he would, in that case, labour 
to make himself be understood, by pointing earnestly at 
the object which he desired, and uttering, at the same time, 
a passionate cry. Supposing him to have acquired words, 
the first word which he uttered would, of course, be the 
name of that object. He would not express himself, accord- 
ing to our English order of construction, ' Give me fruit ' ; 
but, according to the Latin order, ' Fruit give me ' ; 
' Fructum da mihi ' ;. For this plain reason, that his atten- 
tion was wholly directed towards fruit, the desired object. 
This was the exciting idea ; the object which moved him to 
speak ; and of course, would be the first named. Such an 
arrangement is precisely putting into words the gesture 
which nature taught the Savage to make, before he was 
acquainted with words ; and therefore it may be depended 
upon as certain that he would fall most readily into this 
arrangement." 3 * 

It will be observed that, whereas Blair correctly called 
this form an inversion, Spencer gave it as an example of 
the indirect method, in spite of the fact that it is more 
nearly direct than the normal English arrangement " Give 
me water." 

Paragraph 25 continued thus : " In pleonasms, which 
are comparatively prevalent among the uneducated, the 
same essential structure is seen ; as, for instance in — ' The 
men, they were there.' Again, the old possessive case — 
'The king, his crown,' conforms to the like order of 
thought." Latham gave a list 35 of pleonasms, four in all. 

M Lect. vii, vol. I, pp. 135-136. 
" Pt. v, ch. iv, sec. 499. 
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The last two of this list are the examples given, and appear 
in the grammar in the same order as in the essay. 

IV 

The Principle of Economy Applied to Figures 

The fourth section, comprising paragraphs 27 through 
40, was concerned with the application of the principle of 
economy to figures of speech. 

In paragraph 27 Spencer stated the general purpose of 
figures of speech — " To bring the mind more easily to the 
desired conception, is in many cases solely, and in all cases 
mainly, their object." 

Blair gave as his fourth reason for the beauty of figures : 
" Figures are attended with this farther advantage, of 
giving us frequently a much clearer and more striking 
view of the principal object, than we could have if it were 
expressed in simple terms, and divested of its accessory 
idea. This is, indeed, their principal advantage, in virtue 
of which, they are very properly said to illustrate a subject, 
or to throw light upon it. For they exhibit the object, on 
which they are employed in a picturesque form; they can 
render an abstract conception, in some degree, an object of 
sense ; they surround it with such circumstances as enable 
the mind to lay hold of it steadily, and to contemplate it 
fully." 36 

Paragraph 28 was remarkable in that none of its content 
was original with Spencer. The paragraph began thus: 
" Let us begin with the figure called Synecdoche. The 
advantage sometimes gained by putting a part for the 
whole is due to the more convenient, or more accurate, 
presentation of the idea thus secured. If, instead of 

* Lect. xiv, vol. I, pp. 333-334. 
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saying ' a fleet of ten ships,' we say ' a fleet of ten sail/ the 
picture of a group of vessels at sea is more readily sug- 
gested ; and is so because the sails constitute the most con- 
spicuous parts of vessels so circumstanced: whereas the 
word ships would very likely remind us of vessels in dock. 
Again, to say ' All hands to the pumps ' is better than to 
say, ' All men to the pumps ' ; as it suggests the men in the 
special attitude intended, and so saves effort." 

The following was written by Campbell : " For an illus- 
tration of this in the synecdoche, let it be observed, that by 
this trope, the word hand is sometimes used for man, 
especially one employed in manual labour. Now in such 
expressions as the following, 

All hands employ'd, the royal work grows warm; 

it is obvious, from the principles above explained, that the 
trope contributes to vivacity, and could not be with equal 
advantage supplied by a proper term. But in such phrases 
as these, ' One of the hands fell over-board ' : ' All our 
hands were asleep,' it is ridiculous, as what is affirmed 
hath no particular relation to the part specified. . . I shall 
give another example. A sail with us frequently denotes 
a ship. Now to say, ' We descried a sail at a distance,' 
hath more vivacity than to say, ' We descried a ship,' be- 
cause in fact the sail is that part which is first discovered 
by the eye ; but to say ' our sails ploughed the main/ 
instead of ' our ships ploughed the main,' would justly be 
accounted nonsensical, because what is metaphorically 
termed ploughing the main is the immediate action of the 
keel, a very different part of the vessel." 3T 

Spencer's example in regard to ships was more particu- 
larly formed upon the following from Blair : " It is very 

" Bk. in, ch. i, sec. 2, pt. ii, vol. n, pp. 195-196. 
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common, for instance, to describe a whole object by some 
remarkable part of it : as, when we say, ' a fleet of so many 
sail,' in the place of ' ships ' ; . . ." 38 

Spencer's paragraph concluded : " Bringing ' grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave,' is another expression, the effect 
of which has the same cause." Blair furnished this illus- 
tration : ". . . when grey hairs are put for old age, as, ' to 
bring one's grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. . . .' " S9 

Paragraphs 30 and 31 treated of the force of similes and 
the explanation. " The Simile, though in many cases em- 
ployed chiefly with a view to ornament," wrote Spencer, 
" yet whenever it increases the force of a passage, does so 
by being an economy." Spencer proceeded in paragraph 
31 to show why the simile is economical — i. e., chiefly be- 
cause it makes for brevity. Campbell discussed figures 
under the head of brevity : " It is indeed true, that a 
great degree of conciseness is scarcely attainable, unless 
the style be figurative ; but it is also true, that the vivacity 
of the expression is not to be attributed solely to the figure, 
but partly to the brevity occasioned by the figure." i0 

Paragraphs 35 through 37 dealt with the superiority of 
metaphor over simile. The order in which Spencer devel- 
oped this discussion was identical with that used by 
Whately. 41 Both first stated the superiority of the meta- 
phor and gave a reason, though a different one ; both then 
qualified the dictum, saying that in cases where the meta- 
phor would be obscure, the simile is preferable ; and both 
suggested the use of a mixed type, in which the application 
of the figure is indicated at the outset and the reader is 
left to continue the parallel. 

38 Lect. xiv, vol. r, p. 340. 

" Lect. xv, vol. i, p. 344. 

" Bk. m, ch. ii, sec. 1, vol. n, p. 263; see also p. 258. 

a Pt. ill, ch. ii, sec. 3, pp. 325-327. 
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Paragraph 39 presented a prose passage representing all 
the applications of the principle of economy thus far set 
forth by Spencer. The passage was taken from " Ossian." 
Now, considering the fact that Spencer was not widely 
read and that his interests in English literature were 
greatly restricted, the reader might well be surprised at 
his choice. The difficulty is removed when the reader 
learns that both Kaimes 42 and Blair 43 quoted the same 
passage as Spencer. Elair apparently was Spencer's 
source, for in some minor variations of text Spencer agreed 
with Blair rather than with Kaimes. 



Suggestion as a Means of Economy 

The fifth section, comprising paragraphs 41 and 42, 
applied economy to style as a whole in the selection of 
details. Spencer called the process " suggestion." All of 
the rhetorics treated more or less of this virtue of style, 
but Whately probably furnished Spencer with the idea: 
" The author who is studious of Energetic brevity, should 
aim at what may be called a Suggestive style ; such, that 
is, as, without making a distinct, though brief, mention of 
a multitude of particulars, shall put the hearer's mind into 
the same train of thought as the speaker's, and suggest to 
him more than is actually expressed." 44 

VI 

The Effect of Poetry Explained 

The sixth section, comprising paragraphs 43 through 49, 
presented Spencer's application of economy to poetry. 

" Ch. iv, p. 120. •» Lect. iv, vol. I, p. 74. 

* Pt. in, ch. ii, sec. 9, p. 356. 
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Paragraph 43 endeavored to show that the language of 
passion tends naturally to conform to the laws of economy. 
Spencer noted three respects: (1) transposition, (2) use 
of figures, (3) brevity, especially in the use of interjec- 
tions. Blair showed that primitive language abounds in 
inversions, 45 and figures 46 and that the first words were 
interjections. 47 This is true, he argued, because the 
emotions call forth the earliest efforts at speech. 48 

In paragraph 45 Spencer examined the language of 
poetry and found it to have characteristics similar to the 
language of passion. Blair likewise asserted : " Two par- 
ticulars would early distinguish this language of song, from 
that in which they conversed on the common occurrences 
of life; namely, an unusual arrangement of words, and 
the employment of bold figures of speech." 49 

Spencer wrote in this paragraph: "We characterize as 
' poetical ' the prose which repeats these appliances of 
language with any frequency ; and condemn it as ' over 
florid ' or ' affected ' long before they occur with the pro- 
fusion allowed in verse." Whately wrote : " Though it is 
possible for a poetical style to be affectedly and offensively 
ornamented, yet the same degree and kind of decoration 
which is not only allowed but required, in Verse, would 
in Prose be disgusting . . ." 50 

Paragraphs 47 and 48 attempted to apply economy to 
meter. In paragraph 47 Spencer showed that emotional 
language is rhythmical. Blair in his discussion of the rise 
of language indicated that, as primitive language was 
largely emotional, it must have been rhythmical : " It was 
more upon a crying or singing tone." 51 

* Lect. vii, vol. I, p. 135 ff. " Lect. vi, vol. I, pp. 128-132. 

« Lect. vi, vol. I, p. 122. " Lect. vi, vol. I, p. 130. 

" Lect. xxxviii, vol. ni, p. 82. M Pt. in, ch. iii, sec. 4, p. 388. 
a Lect. vi, vol. I, p. 123. 
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Paragraph 48 proposed the theory that meter is an 
economy because the " mode of so combining words as to 
present a regular recurrence of certain traits which the 
mind can anticipate, will diminish that strain upon the 
attention required by the total irregularity of prose." 

None of the rhetorics presented a similar theory in 
regard to poetry, but there is evidence that Spencer 
received a hint from Whately's treatment of sentence 
arrangement. Spencer wrote : " That we do take advantage 
of metrical language to adjust our perceptive faculties to 
the force of the expected articulations, is clear from the 
fact that we are balked by halting versification. Much as 
at the bottom of a flight of stairs, a step more or less than 
we counted upon gives us a shock, so, too, does a misplaced 
accent or a supernumerary syllable." Whately wrote in 
regard to the disadvantage of loose sentences : " An unex- 
pected continuation of a sentence which the reader had sup- 
posed to be concluded, especially if in reading aloud, he 
had, under that supposition, dropped his voice, is apt to 
produce a sensation in the mind of being disagreeably 
balked: analogous to the unpleasant jar which is felt, when 
in ascending or descending stairs, we meet with a step more 
than we expected: and if this be often repeated, as in a 
very loose sentence, a kind of weary impatience results 
from the uncertainty when the sentence is to close." 52 

From the foregoing pages it must be abundantly evident 
that, while Spencer is entitled to high credit for developing 
the principle of economy into a theory capable of explain- 
ing so large a part of rhetoric and style, his essay is very 
far from being the result of his having gone, as he would 
say, " direct to Nature." 5S In every part of the essay 

" Pt. n, ch. ii, sec. 12, p. 366. 

" David Duncan, Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer (New York, 
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and in every phase of it, Spencer owed something to the 
rhetorics. He borrowed the precepts of the rhetorics; he 
borrowed their examples ; he borrowed their phrasing ; and 
he borrowed even much of the principle for which the 
essay has been especially distinguished. 

George B. Denton. 



Appleton, 1908, 2 vols.), p. 147. An extract from a letter by Spencer, 
disclaiming, in general, the influence of others upon his work. 



